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necticut. The European sunset again is as 
much inferior to the American in brilliancy, 
as that of North America is to that of the 
tropics in the same respect, or to that of 
Italy in serenity and radiance. 

There seems to bo no essential difference 
between the phenomena of sunset and those 
of sunrise, though some artists make a dis- 
tinction of warmth and coldness. I am 
satisfied, from close observation, that there 
is absolutely no difference in the actual 
colors either of cloud or sky, in our climate, 
at least. The same reds, purples, and yel- 
low tints, can be found in both, and I be- 
lieve that any difference attributed to them 
should rather be assigned to the physical 
sensations accompanying the two periods 
of time. "We conceive that the sunrise is 
cool, because the state of the atmosphere 
at that time makes an impression of cool- 
ness. There is a rising of vapors in hilly re- 
gions in the morning peculiar to that hour, 
and sometimes a kind of mist at even- 
ing, but not often one which does not con- 
tinueuntil the next morning, unless a change 
of wind or weather should dispel it. We 
suppose that hot weather necessitates "hot" 
skies, but there is no time of the year more 
free from mist than July and August, when 
mostly the effects of the landscape are un- 
picturesque to the extreme from their uni- 
form transparency of atmosphere — and in 
the tropics, the air is as clear as in our 
northern July, the local color of all objects 
at all times being painfully clear and ob- 
trusive. There is no tone, no repose. In 
the Indian summer, the sun rises as red 
and hazy as he sat the night before, and so 
continues during the whole of that season. 
The blue haze that gathers along the Cats- 
kills is just as blue and as beautiful in the 
sunrise as in the sunset, and is the same at 
noonday, except that the whole landscape 
is a little colder. 

Finally, observe one thing in the color 
ofsunset9. When the most brilliant tints 
are in the sky, lay a piece of Vermil- 
lion, or orange drapery in the light, and 
look from it to the cloud. Tou will see 
that in spite of the intensity of the 
color in the latter, that color seems toned 
down, slightly greyed as it were, so that 
though it is still purely red or orange, it is 
faintly so when compared with a near ob- 
ject of the same color. This, painters of 
sunsets generally lose sight of. They spend 
the utmost force of their palettes in* attain- 
ing the intensity of the color in the sky, 
and then find that it lacks space and air, 
forgetting that any object at a considerable 
distance, however brilliant it may be, seems 
grey from air and space intervening when 
it is compared with a near object of the 
same color. In the most gorgeous sunset, 
the space and repose of the sky is no less 
remarkable than the brilliant color. 

W. S-jUtsttr. 

SKETCHES 07 INDIA. 
rv. 

APPROAOH TO CALCUTTA. — THE D00EGA 
POOJAH. — THE COUBSE. 

Between Calcutta and the sea lie the 
Lunderbunds, or Beautiful Woods, cover- 
ing the broad Delta of the Ganges. Beau- 
tiful, indeed, they are, but it is with the 
treacherous beauty of the tropics; their 
sunny luxuriance is full of danger and their 



shade is the shade of Death. It is a deso- 
late district of dense forest and jungle, in- 
tersected by a labyrinth of streams and 
salt creeks. The home of tigers and al- 
ligators, and the hiding-place of snakes. 
Over the edge of the waters bend the lithe 
stems and delicate foliage of bamboos, so 
thickly set that even the eye cannot pene- 
trate far through their interwoven growth. 
Above them rise the close, dark heads of 
slower-growing trees, hung with the rich 
drapery of creeping and flowering vines. 
From the opposite banks of narrow chan- 
nels, the stretching and drooping branches 
intertwine over the stream in a rich roof of 
green, and the fallen and decaying trunks 
bar all passage to those who would seek 
the secret recesses of the woods. Now and 
then the silence of this solitude is broken 
by the call of the deer, or the yelp of the 
jackal, by the crunch of the wiid hog, the 
noisy cries of a flock of green parroquets, 
or the leap and chatter of a troop of mon- 
keys. In the main channels through the 
woods, boats laden with produce from the 
upper country, are forcing their slow way 
into the Hooghly that they may ascend to 
Calcutta; and once or twice a - month the 
river steamers startle the stillness with the 
beat of their paddle-wheels, making their 
course through the intricate windings by 
day, and coming to anchor at night to 
avoid the dangers of the nagivation in 
the dark. 

Here and there in the woods are the 
hnts of solitary devotees, who drag out a 
miserable, uncertain life, exchanging earth- 
ly gratifications and comforts for the odor 
of sanctity, the satisfaction of self-torment, 
and the hope of final unconscious absorp- 
tion into the Divine nature. A little white 
flag tied to a tree shows the spot where a 
tiger has made a poor meal off some ema- 
ciated saint. In the dry season a few 
woodcutters and saltmakers take up their 
abode along the streams to carry on their 
trades, from which tbey gain a precarious 
support. 

Two hundred years ago this district was 
the safe resort of Portuguese pirates and 
other Christian villains, " les gens de sac et 
de corde," as Bernier calls them, who de- 
solated the neighboring country and laid in 
wait for vessels that went up or down the 
river. The stories of the early European 
settlements on the banks of the Hooghly, 
are full of the crimes and cruelties of these 
marauders. But, those days of blood have 
long gone by, and the river is crowded with 
the unarmed fleet of commerce — but the 
Lunderbunds, the Beautiful Woods, are 
still desolate. 

_ It was on a warm, moonlighted, autumn 
night that I approached Calcutta, in a na- 
tive boat, pulled by twelve oarsmen. The 
ships at anchor lay like still phantoms upon 
the black current" At their bows and at 
their sterns were lights, as if eyes, looking 
up and down the stream. Everything was 
still, save the stroke of the oars, and the 
bubble of the pipe, which the rowers 
smoked in turn. The trees on the bank 
scarcely moved, and their shadows were 
motionless on the edge of the water. 

As the day broke, we could see scattered 
huts and villages along the shore, men 
driving cattle to the fields, and children 
looking out toward us as we passed along. 
The rowers on one side of the boat lifted 
their oars, and held them up for a moment, 



to let a corpse float by untouched, on its 
way to the " black waters." Lying on the 
brown mud of the bank, where it had been 
stranded by the current, was a dead body, 
over which the pariah dogs were snarling 
as they tore its flesh, while a circle of car- 
rion crows and bloated vultures sat round 
iu grim order, waiting for their turn at the 
horrid feast. That sight was a whole re- 
velation of sad horrors. 

Every now and then we heard the beat- 
ing of tambours, the blowing of horns and 
the shouts of people, for it was the morn- 
ing of the chief day of the greatest of Hin- 
doo festivals — the Doorga Poojah. All 
classes join every autumn in this celebra- 
tion, commemorating the victory of the ten- 
armed Goddess over the King of the Giants 
Muheshu. According to the popular 
legend it must have been a fight not un- 
like that famous one between the Prin- 
cess and the Magician in the. Arabian 
Nights, save that the Goddess came out 
of it without special harm. While the 
festival is kept, there is a general 
holiday. Business is suspended, and feast- 
ing, music, sacrifices, and processions, 
take its place. On the last day, the 
images of Doorga are brought from the- 
places where they have been worshipped, 
down to the sacred stream, to be cast into 
it, that the Goddess may return to her fa- 
vorite abode. 

As we came near a large village, we 
heard one of these processions approach- 
ing. The boatmen pulled toward the 
shore ; and when the image, borne above 
the heads of the people, and surrounded by 
a shouting crowd, came in sight, the head 
man of the boat called out to me, " Look, 
Sahib, look, there my God !" It was the 
clumsy image of a yellow woman, with ten 
arms, standing erect, with one foot upon a 
lion, and the other upon the back of a 
buffalo, from whose neck the body of the 
Giant, pierced by a spear which the God- 
dess held in one of her hands, was rising. 
The figures were made of straw, covered 
with clay, gaudily painted, decked with 
fluttering tinsel and artificial flowers, and 
supported on a light frame of bamboo. 
The crowd hallooing and yelling, full of ex- 
citement, ran down the bank into the 
stream, and the bearers of the image threw 
it with a sudden plunge into the water. 
The Goddess broke in pieces as she fell, 
and her worshippers splashed and shouted 
their farewells to her. Then, a bramin 
came to the top of the bank, bearing a tray 
of fruit and grain and sacred grass, and 
threw them in as a final offering. A little 
aside from the noisy mass of worshippers 
stood an old woman, up to her middle in 
the water, telling her beads and mumbling 
her devotions. I wondered what prayers 
or charms she was uttering, and gave up as 
a vain fancy the tracing of her thoughts 
through their obscure and crooked wind- 
ings. Through confusion and darkness did 
some gleams of light struggle into her 
blockaded heart? Doorga, and winking 
Virgins! Would not this old soul find 
many sisters of superstition in Italy, per- 
haps even nearer home ? 

At last the outskirts of the city came in 
sight, and turning into a fine open sweep 
of the river, we passed the green lawns 
and thick woods of the Botanical Garden, 
while on the opposite side were the plea- 
sant, verandahed houses of Garden Beach, 
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each set in the midst of ornamental grounds. 
Tall, northern pines, smooth-leaved tulip 
trees, mingling with the trees and flower- 
ing plants of the East, gave to these places 
half the look of English country-seats. 
Cattle were grazing on the lawns— and, for 
an instant, the landscape would seem tho- 
roughly familiar, but, at the next moment, 
all that was familiar vanished, as our boat 
passed within hail of an Arabian trading ves- 
sel that had just cast anchor in the stream. 
Some of the passengers were at prayer 
upon the deck. I thought I could distin- 
guish Sinbad the Sailor among the crew. 
The little captain, with his long, white 
beard, might have been the Old Man of the 
Mountain. 

Most of the fine buildings of the city 
stand in view from the river ; the dome of 
Government House rises conspicuous over 
the rest — and across an open space the eye 
catches the tall, white spire of the new ca- 
thedral. The first sight of the city is more 
pleasing than that of most eastern towns. 
It looks fresher, more spacious and ele- 
gant, for the tall public buildings, and the 
rows of expensive dwellings hide the close 
compacted mass of native huts and poverty 
that lies behind. The river is lined with 
shipping of every sort, and so many boats 
are passing to and fro, and there is such a 
constant stir of busy life upon it, that it is 
like a crowded highway. Stone steps, or 
ghats, run along the banks, and on these 
gather what may be called the wharf po- 
pulation of Calcutta ; beggars, fruit-sellers, 
pedlars of books, vociferous coolies and. 
palkee-bearers, who take the place of cab- 
drivers, with their pertinacious importuni- 
ties ; passengers waiting to be ferried 
across the river, and boatmen eager to 
make a fare. Landing at one of the busiest 
of these ghats, I got into a palankeen, and 
was soon in the pleasant house of an old 
friend. 

_ All day the streets were noisy with the 
din of the Doorga processions. Now and 
then an image of greater size, and decorated 
with more splendor than the others, 
would be brought from the house of some 
wealthy native, and, attended by numer- 
ous bramins, would pass along toward the 
river, accompanied by larger troops of vo- 
taries and idle followers. The whole popu- 
lation was in the streets, and even the dis- 
ciples of the Prophet, half-Hindooized, 
joined in the general celebration. Toward 
evening, as the twilight set in, the scene in 
the wide streets that led down to and bor- 
dered the ghats, became wildly picturesque. 
Image after image was borne along, pre- 
ceded and followed by torchbearers, the 
light from whose flaming torches fell on 
the glittering tinsel of the idol, on the dark 
forms of the excited and shouting proces- 
sion, on the white-robed musicians; it 
glanced on the bright, clanging instru- 
ments, shone on the chobdars who march- 
ed guarding the Goddess in her progress 
with their silver sticks, flashed over the 
black pressing crowd, lighted up the flat 
roofs of the houses covered with specta- 
tors, and, leaving wide intervals of dark- 
ness, gleamed down on the river as the 
gaudy Goddess tumbled in. It was late in 
the night before the city became quiet. 
_ Calcutta is, on the whole, rather an un- 
interesting city. It can lay claim to little 
beauty, and it excites little interest from 
any associations with history or romance. 



It is essentially a modern, trading town. 
Its capture by the Lubahdar of Bengal, and 
the tragedy of the Black Hole, is the one 
great incident in its annals. The spot 
where the Black Hole stood is now an 
open space, and there is nothing to mark it 
but the memory of that horrible night, in 
which 120 Englishmen, out of the 146 who 
were taken in the fort, perished, side by 
side, by the most shocking of deaths. The 
narrative of that night's experience, as 
given by Mr. Hoi well, one of the few survi- 
vors, is-one of the most fearful stories ever 
written. 

There is a larger society of English at 
Calcutta than in any other Eastern city — 
but, even here, the society is too small to 
possess the greatest charms, or to escape 
from the evils of dullness and narrowness 
of range. There are, indeed, many agree- 
able and cultivated individuals, and a 
stranger is welcomed with such ready and 
genial hospitality, that he receives a plea- 
sant impression at first, and brings away 
delightful recollections of continual kind- 
nesses. The houses are large and spacious, 
with every arrangement for coolness and 
comfort; they stand apart from each other, 
each in its little compound, protected by a 
high wall from the noise and dust of the 
street. Tbey are often expensively fur- 
nished, but with little taste and less keep- 
ing. It is difficult to attach the feeling of 
home to one of these great houses — for even 
here, where the Anglo-Indian society is 
less shifting than in any other portions of 
India, they seem little more than perma- 
nent tents, to be occupied for a short time, 
and then left for a new and easily changed 
abode. The climate, the nature of the oc- 
cupations of the English, the character of 
the natives, unite to prevent the having 
many of those things which make up the 
charm and homeliness of home with us. 
There are none of the winter passages of 
domestic life — no hearths and firesides. 
In the drawing-room is a piano, usually 
one of Broadwood's, often out of tune, and 
set upon glass supports that the ants may 
not get at it. There are no fine private 
libraries, for very few Anglo-Indians have 
leisure or taste for cultivating literature. 
On the tables, indeed, are the last new 
books of the lighter sort, fitted for reading 
in a perennial summer. In the midst of 
talk about promotions, and the troubles of 
housekeeping, and children, and the last 
overland news, and" the small events of 
narrow local interest, one may sometimes 
hear of Longfellow's last poem as "very 
nice," or Mrs. Gaskell's last novel as "per- 
fectly fascinating." 

Late in the afternoon, when business and 
heat are over, and the sun is near setting, 
the Course, or Strand, which is the name 
given to a fine road that borders the river 
for the half mile between the city and Fort 
William, is crowded with the carriages of 
the English and of rich natives. It is a 
medley of equipages ; from the neat, tho- 
roughly English carriage, with fine horses, 
turbaned coachmen, and barelegged, live- 
ried footmen— to the rattling, native-made, 
garry, drawn by a scrubby pony, and driven 
by an unclothed charioteer. On the green 
by the side of the Course, are pleasant par- 
ties on horseback. For an hour, until it 
has grown quite dark, it is an animated, en- 
tertaining, showy scene. Every moment 
there is a greeting among friends. Expen- . 



sive toilettes display themselves. Toniig 
officers ride by the side of carriages. Girls 
who have not lost their English bloom, 
smile as they pass quickly by. Ladies who 
have been shut up all day, lean back in, 
their open carriages, with a listless air, and 
look as if the setting sun were carrying 
their thoughts and their hearts to the West 
There are few little children on "the 
Course," they have been sent -home to 
England. One never loses the idea of 
exile which hangs round the English, in 
India. 

_ With the growing darkness the mist 
rises from the river, the fireflies shine in 
myriads through the peepul trees that 
border the stream. The natives are finish- 
ing their evening ablutions, and returning 
home with vessels of the sacred water. 
The Course is deserted — and in an hour or 
two the jackals may be seen prowling along 
it into the city. 



WANDEBIKGS IS THE SOUTHWEST. 

NO. VII. 

The morning dawned with an east wind, 
and a slight tall of rain upon our faces 
awoke us. The Judge, Sandy, and Sechio, 
rode back on our trail some miles, to visit 
some land located in the vicinity to which 
the judge held a claim. It was expected 
that I should have a good supply of fish 
for dinner against' their return. In the 
clear, blue waters of the'river, I could see 
fine fish, but they would not take the hook. 

I remembered that the day before I had 
followed the report of a couple of guns to 
a lagoon, some distance from the camp, and 
found Sandy and Sechio had fired upon a 
snake bird (Plotus), and were watching on 
the bank to see the dead bird rise to the 
surface, while the curious animal was watch- 
ing them with its head just out of water 
at a safe distance. Knowing that the bird 
is a fish feeder, I did not doubt that I 
could catch fish where he could. I found 
the place, and threw in my line, just where 
the darter fell; nor did I wait long; my 
little blue and red float disappeared from 
the surface. I had no reel, and the struggles 
that followed were decided by physical 
strength, in which science had no part; 
nevertheless, I think it would have do- 
lighted your piscatorial friend the "Angler," 
to have had a baud in it. I secured one 
green perch, known here as trout, weighing 
about four pounds, and lost my hooks. He- 
turning to camp, I got a very large hook 
and stronger line, and landed fish enough 
for three days' consumption. At length 
my large hook gave out under the weight 
of a huge cat fish. More earnest fishing 
one will not often see. There were indi- 
cations of rain, and I returned with my 
game just in time to wake up the camp 
guard, and protect our stores from a heavy 
fall of rain. 

About three o'clock, the party who had 
beeh out returned, having been bewildered 
in the chapparel, denuded by thorns, and 
but for the instincts of Sechio, would not 
have been able to find the camp. They re- 
ported that the trail of a dozen horses hnd 
followed ours down to the bottom, when 
it was lost. Had the party been white men, 
they would have come into camp, as our 
waggon trail told who we were, and their 
avoiding us, after following it so far as to 
ascertain just where we were, made it cer- 



